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FOREWORD 


rT''HE  Missionary  Heroes  Course  for  Boys  meets  a  real  need.  It 
is  a  series  of  missionary  programs  for  boys  based  on  great 
biographies  which  every  boy  should  know.  Courses  Number  One, 
Two  and  Three  are  now  available,  each  providing  programs  for 
twelve  months,  which  may  be  used  in  the  monthly  meetings  of  boys’ 
groups.  Other  courses  are  in  preparation  and  will  be  issued  for 
subsequent  years. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  leader  purchase  two  copies  of  each 
booklet;  one  to  be  kept  for  reference  and  the  other  to  be  cut  up  to 
provide  each  boy  with  his  assigned  part.  Some  may  prefer  to  pur¬ 
chase  one  booklet  and  typewrite  the  parts  for  assignment.  In  order 
to  tie  together  the  life  incidents  as  they  are  presented  by  the  boys, 
the  leader  should  master  the  facts  outlined  in  the  biographical 
sketch  and  read  carefully  the  volume  upon  which  the  program  is 
based.  These  volumes  are  missionary  classics  and  may  be  made  the 
basis  of  a  worthwhile  library  of  Christian  adventure. 

Boys  are  keenly  interested  in  stories  of  adventure  and  achieve¬ 
ment  and  it  is  hoped  that  participation  in  the  programs  will  lead 
many  of  the  boys  to  read  these  great  missionary  biographies.  Atten¬ 
tion  is  called  to  the  thirty-five  other  life-story  programs  now  avail¬ 
able  for  Courses  Number  One,  Two  and  Three,  listed  on  the  last 
page.  The  books  upon  which  these  programs  are  based  may  be 
loaned  through  public  libraries  or  purchased  from  the  American 
Baptist  Publication  Society  and  other  book-selling  agencies. 

Portraits  of  these  missionary  heroes  are  also  available  for  pur¬ 
chase  at  fifteen  cents  a  copy  or  $1.50  for  each  set  of  twelve. 

While  these  programs  have  been  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
boys’  organizations  of  all  types — i.  e.,  Organized  Classes,  Boy 
Scouts,  Knights  of  King  Arthur,  etc.— they  were  especially  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Royal  Ambassadors,  a  world  outlook  organization 
for  ’teen  age  boys  originating  in  the  southland  and  since  adapted  tc 
the  needs  of  the  Northern  Baptist  boys  by  the  Department  ol 
Missionary  Education.  We  commend  these  materials  to  all  lovers 
of  boys. 
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William  A.  Hill. 


PROGRAM  FOR  MEETING 


1.  Scripture  Reading:  Exodus  20:1-17.  Upon  translating  the 
Ten  Commandments  for  his  congregation  at  Bolobo,  he  was 
met  with  the  response:  “They  are  very  good.”  But  he  re¬ 
ported  that  “few  were  willing  to  be  fettered  by  the  awkward 
conditions  involved  by  accepting  them.  They  could  see  the 
advantage  if  their  neighbors  accepted  them.  They  could  not 
see  why  they  should  not  steal  or  tell  lies,  if  they  could  man¬ 
age  to  do  so  without  being  found  out.”  (See  “George  Gren¬ 
fell,”  by  George  Hawkes,  page  280.) 

2.  Prayer. 

3.  Hymn:  “All  Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus’  Name.”  Grenfell  was 
greeted,  when  ascending  the  Congo  in  his  launch,  “The  Peace,” 
with  this  hymn  by  a  canoe-load  of  mission  lads.  At  this  point 
on  the  river  (just  above  Yalemba)  twenty-one  years  before, 
when  making  his  first  exploring  trip,  he  came  upon  the  smok¬ 
ing  ruins  of  a  village  that  had  been  burned  by  Arab  slave 
raiders.  (See  “George  Grenfell,  Pioneer  in  Congo,”  by  Harry 
L.  Hemmens,  page  222,  and  in  more  complete  detail  in  “George 
Grenfell,”  by  George  Hawkes,  pages  536-537.  Also,  see  the 
excerpt  listed  as  No.  13  in  this  program.) 

4.  Introduction  to  the  Life  Story*  (based  upon  pages  17-30  of 
the  source  book,  “George  Grenfell,  Pioneer  in  Congo”)  and 
the  brief  sketch  in  this  booklet. 

5.  Preparation  and  Enlistment  for  His  Life  Work.  (Pages  35, 
38-40  in  the  above  book.) 

6.  Exploring  the  Congo  Field.  (Pages  64,  65-67.) 

7.  Launching  the  “Peace.”  (Pages  96-98.) 

8.  Exploring  Under  Difficulties.  (Pages  108-109.) 

9.  Challenging  Conditions  at  Bolobo.  (Pages  134-136,  137-138.) 

10.  The  P  rogress  of  the  Work.  (Pages  158-160.) 

11.  Serving  on  the  Boundary  Commission.  (Pages  162-163,  173.) 

12.  Atrocities  of  the  Rubber  Tax.  (Pages  197-198,  206-207.) 

13.  Surveying  the  Progress  Made.  (Pages  219-220,  222.) 

14.  Passing  Beyond  the  Horizon.  (Pages  236,  240,  241,  242-243.) 

*The  leader  should  master  the  brief  summary  given  in  this  booklet  and  read 

the  book,  “George  Grenfell,  Pioneer  in  Congo,”  by  H.  L.  Hemmens,  on  which 

this  program  is  based. 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF 
GEORGE  GRENFELL 


GEORGE  GRENFELL,  destined  to  be  known  as  “The  Explorer 
of  the  Upper  Congo/’  was  born  at  Sancreed,  Cornwall,  Eng¬ 
land,  on  August  21,  1849.  His  father  wras  a  carpenter  and  when 
he  was  a  child  of  three,  the  family  moved  to  Birmingham.  His 
parents  were  devout  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  with 
his  brother  he  attended  a  Baptist  Sunday  School  and  when  fifteen 
years  of  age  he  united  with  the  Church. 

As  a  boy  he  had  eagerly  read  of  David  Livingstone’s  explora¬ 
tions  in  the  Dark  Continent,  “the  continent  of  beauty,  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  barbarism  and  woe.”  He  had  also  been  deeply  interested 
in  the  pioneer  work  of  Alfred  Saker  in  the  Cameroons.  In  Sep¬ 
tember,  1873,  he  gave  up  a  business  career  and  entered  the  Bap¬ 
tist  College  at  Bristol  to  prepare  for  missionary  service  in  Africa. 

Two  years  after  the  death  of  David  Livingstone,  he  arrived 
in  Africa.  Three  preparatory  years  were  spent  in  the  Cameroons, 
a  mission  field  opened  by  the  English  Baptists  and  located  600 
miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Congo.  Here  he  manifested  his 
bent,  by  exploring  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Cameroon  River. 

In  1877,  Henry  M.  Stanley  completed  his  transcontinental  march 
of  999  days  and  advised  England  concerning  the  needs  of  the  mil¬ 
lions  living  in  the  region  of  the  Congo.  Robert  Arthington  of 
Leeds  was  moved  to  offer  $5,000  for  the  opening  of  work  on 
the  Congo.  George  Grenfell  and  Thomas  J.  Comber  of  the  Cam¬ 
eroon  Mission  were  appointed  to  the  Congo.  A  survey  of  the 
field  revealed  the  fact  that  the  Jesuits  were  in  possession  of  the 
capital,  San  Salvador,  so  Grenfell  established  his  headquarters  at 
“Arthington”  on  Stanley  Pool. 

His  first  achievement  was  the  transporting  and  building  of  the 
steamboat,  the  “Peace.”  It  was  no  small  undertaking  to  trans¬ 
port  the  parts  of  the  steamer  up  the  river  and  around  the  cata¬ 
racts.  But  the  greatest  task  of  all  was  to  assemble  the  eight 
hundred  pieces  and  to  launch  the  boat  at  Stanley  Pool.  When 
this  was  finally  accomplished,  steam  was  up  and  the  “Peace” 
began  to  move,  the  natives  exultantly  cried:  “She  lives,  Master! 
She  lives!” 

The  “Peace”  became  his  effective  instrument  in  exploring  the 
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uncharted  reaches  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Congo.  Kipling’s  lines 
express  the  urge  that  was  upon  him: 

“Something  hidden — go  and  find  it. 

Go  and  look  behind  the  Ranges. 

Something  lost  behind  the  Ranges, 

Lost  and  waiting  for  you,  Go !” 

*  He  traced  the  course  of  the  Kasai  River  southeast  toward  the 
Zambezi.  He  ascended  the  Congo’s  greatest  tributary,  the  Mu- 
bangi,  to  the  Soudan,  and  discovered  that  the  Aruvimi  River  opens 
a  way  almost  to  Uganda,  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Dark  Con¬ 
tinent. 

In  recognition  of  his  achievement  as  an  explorer,  he  was  given 
the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  But  deeper 
than  the  explorer’s  urge  was  the  joy,  as  he  expressed  it,  of 
“taking  for  the  first  time  the  light  of  life  into  those  regions  of 
darkness,  cruelty  and  death.”  He  was  confronted  with  the  poison 
ordeal,  twin  murder,  the  execution  of  slaves  and  of  wives  on  the 
death  of  a  chief,  the  slave  trade  with  all  the  horrors  and  cannibal¬ 
ism,  without  conscience  or  shame.  He  wrote  home  as  follows: 
“H  ow  much  this  part  of  Africa  needs  help  I  cannot  tell  you ; 
words  seem  utterly  inadequate.  I  cannot  write  you  a  tithe  of 
the  woes  that  have  come  under  my  notice  and  have  made  my  heart 
bleed  as  I  journeyed  along.  Cruelty,  sin  and  slavery  seem  to  be 
as  millstones  around  the  necks  of  the  people,  dragging  them  down 
to  a  sea  of  sorrows.” 

After  six  years  of  achieving  service  at  Stanley  Pool  and  a  brief 
furlough  home,  Grenfell  settled  at  Bolobo,  the  base  of  his  work 
the  last  sixteen  years  of  his  life.  The  work  was  developed  along 
the  Congo  from  Stanley  Pool  to  Stanley  Upper  Falls.  But  the 
losses  due  to  the  climatic  conditions  were  terrific.  In  one  year 
(1887)  six  of  the  English  Baptist  missionaries  died  in  less  than 
seven  months.  When  replacements  and  reinforcements  did  not  ar¬ 
rive,  he  wrote  home  the  trenchant  challenge:  “We  can’t  continue 
as  we  are;  it  is  either  advance  or  retreat;  but  if  it  is  retreat,  you 
must  not  count  on  me.” 

Beginning  with  1891,  his  missionary  labors  were  interrupted  for 
nearly  two  years  by  service  on  the  Lunda  Boundary  Expedition. 
Portugal  and  Belgium  were  desirous  of  amicably  arranging  the 
boundary  line  separating  their  respective  areas.  George  Grenfell 
was  asked  to  serve  as  Belgium’s  representative  and  became  the 
chairman  of  the  commission.  It  was  while  engaged  in  this  task, 
and  when  near  Loanda,  that  he  exclaimed  with  exultant  joy:  “I 
did  not  think  I  should  ever  tread  the  path  Livingstone  trod !”  He 
was  decorated  by  the  Belgian  King  with  the  insignia  of  “Chevalier 
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of  the  Order  of  Leopold”  in  recognition  of  his  important  ser¬ 
vices. 

As  a  pathfinder  for  the  King  of  Kings,  he  was  permitted  to 
see  the  beginning  of  a  new  day  in  Congo  land.  He  tells  of  one 
memorable  contrast  in  a  letter  written  to  England  about  a  year 
before  his  death.  On  the  steamer  “Peace,”  he  was  on  a  trip  up 
the  river  when  they  came  to  a  bend  where  several  canoes,  filled 
with  mission  lads,  saluted  the  “Peace”  with  the  hymn,  “All  Hail 
the  Power  of  Jesus’  Name.”  He  wrote:  “It  was  just  about  this 
same  place  that,  twenty  years  ago,  we  came  first  into  view  of  the 
burning  villages  of  the  big  slave  raid  of  1884.  I  little  thought 
to  live  to  see  so  blessed  a  change,  and  my  heart  went  forth  in 
praise !” 

When  urged  to  slacken  his  strenuous  pace,  he  replied:  “If  God 
gives  me  strength  to  go,  I  am  going.”  When  the  long-waited-for 
permission  to  establish  a  station  at  Yalemba,  on  the  Upper  Congo, 
was  received  from  the  Belgian  government,  he  started  in  the  spring 
of  1906  for  his  last  voyage  in  the  “Peace.”  When  he  arrived  at 
Yalemba  and  attempted  to  supervise  the  erecting  of  needed  build¬ 
ings,  he  was  already  seriously  ill  with  the  black  fever.  Basil 
Mathews  in  his  book,  “The  Race  of  Heroes,”  narrates  the  final 
story:  “He  was  carried  into  the  cabin  of  the  ‘Peace’  and  with 
the  sound  of  her  engines  in  his  ears  for  the  last  time,  he  sailed 
on  his  last  voyage  down  the  great  river.  At  Basoko  he  was  taken 
gently  ashore.  He  was  lonely  at  the  end,  like  many  another  great 
captain  and  pioneer.  But  he  smiled  as  the  tide  turned  to  carry 
him  home,  and  he  was  heard  to  murmur:  “Jesus  is  mine;  God  is 
mine.”  In  the  early  morning  of  July  the  1st  (1906)  George  Gren¬ 
fell  died.  But  the  inspiration  of  his  holy  zeal  and  of  his  love  for 
Christ  and  Africa  remains  a  deathless  inspiration.” 
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INCIDENTS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF 
GEORGE  GRENEP^LL 


Re  printed  from  “George  Grenfell,  Pioneer  in  Congo,” 

by  H.  L.  Hemmens. 

By  permission  of  the  publishers , 

United  Council  for  Missionary  Education,  London 

Preparation  and  Enlistment  for  His  Life  Work. 
( So,  38-40  in  the  above  book.) 

The  call  of  the  wider  world  had  been  heard  by  Grenfell  from 
his  earliest  years.  The  attention  of  the  country  had  long  been 
attracted  towards  Africa  through  the  journeys  and  writings  of 
David  Livingstone.  Before  he  passed  his  tenth  birthday,  Grenfell 
had  read  Livingstone’s  first  book,  and  had  formed  an  attachment 
to  the  Dark  Continent  which  crystalized  a  few  years  later  into  a 
determination  to  follow  in  Livingstone’s  footsteps.  .  .  . 

At  Bristol,  (Baptist  College)  Grenfell  found  himself  under  the 
sober  sway  of  Dr.  F.  W.  Gotch,  who  successively  as  student,  tutor 
and  principal,  had  spent  most  of  his  life  within  and  about  its 
gloomy  walls.  His  profound  scholarship  was  wedded  to  an  in¬ 
tense  affinity  with  men.  His  quiet  gravity  was  relieved  by  a  rich 
humor.  Amid  his  relish  for  research,  which  kept  him  in  the 
van  of  the  advanced  thought  of  the  day,  he  exercised  a  sane  pa¬ 
tience  with  the  ignorant  and  backward.  Outside  Baptist  circles 
his  name  is  chiefly  associated  with  the  revision  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  in  which  he  took  a  prominent  part. 

Grenfell  found  difficulty  in  adjusting  himself  to  college  con¬ 
ditions.  On  arrival  he  was  junior  in  standing  to  all  the  men  save 
one,  though  he  was  senior  in  age  to  most.  His  sensitive  nature 
was  bruised  by  the  hard  knocks  which  are  the  lot  of  freshmen 
everywhere.  The  discipline  of  the  routine  bore  heavily  upon  his 
independent  spirit.  The  pleasantries  of  his  fellows  irked  him, 
and  were  regarded  as  childish  interruptions  to  his  serious  aim. 
When  the  mood  was  upon  him,  however,  he  took  his  share  in  rag¬ 
ging  and  practical  joking,  and  proved  that  he  would  permit  no 
liberties.  A  contemporary  relates  that,  to  his  horror,  Grenfell 
walked  into  his  study  one  night  without  his  spectacles  and  with 
one  eye  missing.  His  horror  was  mitigated,  though  his  sym¬ 
pathy  was  deepened,  when  Grenfell  explained  that  in  his  eighteenth 
year  the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes  was  destroyed  and  that  since 
then  he  had  used  an  artificial  one. 
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Preparation  for  classes,  which  came  easily  to  other  men,  in¬ 
volved  laborious  toil  for  Grenfell.  He  was  conscientious  in  his 
work,  and  spared  no  effort  to  forge  to  the  front.  He  carried 
himself  well  during  his  first  term  and  at  its  close  was  admitted  as 
a  full  student  of  the  college. 

Bristol  was  exactly  suited  to  his  bent.  On  most  Saturday  after¬ 
noons  he  made  his  way  to  the  river  side.  In  a  short  while  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  its  quays  and  docks.  He  studied  the  ships 
in  order  to  discover  their  ports  of  origin  and  destination.  He 
noted  their  sails  and  rigging.  He  examined  the  cargoes  they  car¬ 
ried  and  fraternized  with  their  crews.  Other  occasions  were  de¬ 
voted  to  rowing  and  sailing  on  the  river.  He  was  pre-eminent 
in  athletics,  and  sometimes  indulged  in  furtive  revolver  practice 
within  the  college  precincts. 

Long  before  his  brief  course  at  Bristol  concluded,  every  man 
in  the  college  was  vividly  aware  of  the  sincerity  of  his  life  and  of 
the  singleness  of  his  intention.  In  a  reminiscent  sketch,  his 
biographer,  George  Hawkes,  writes: 

“The  geographical  interest  was  strong  in  him,  and  I  often  saw 
him  pouring  over  maps  and  dreaming  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
dark  land  whither  he  was  going,  with  its  unknown  multitudes  of 
men  and  women  for  whom  Christ  died.  When  the  day  came  for 
Grenfell’s  departure,  the  house  was  strangely  moved.  Some  of  us 
were  standing  in  a  little  crowd  in  the  dining  room  when  he  came 
in  to  say  ‘Goodbye.’  His  manner  was  quick  and  intense  as  always. 
But  as  man  after  man  shook  hands  with  him  and  said  the  word 
that  came  to  his  lips,  each  turned  away  to  look  at  a  picture  or 
look  out  of  the  window.  He  didn’t  want  the  other  fellows  to  see 
that  his  eyes  were  full  of  tears.” 

Thoughts  of  Africa  were  never  far  from  his  mind.  Within  a 
few  months  of  his  arrival  in  Bristol,  he  entered  into  correspondence 
with  Ur.  Underhill,  Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society, 
about  the  likelihood  of  his  being  accepted  for  the  Cameroons 
mission.  The  negotiations  continued  for  the  greater  part  of  a 
year.  It  had  become  apparent  that  a  junior  colleague  and  even¬ 
tual  successor  must  be  found  for  Alfred  Saker,  who  was  then 
approaching  the  conclusion  of  his  African  service.  By  November. 
1874,  Grenfell  was  appointed. 

Exploring  the  Congo  Field.  (Pages  64,  65-67.) 

At  half-past  eight  on  the  morning  of  July  30th,  1878,  Grenfell 
and  Comber,  accompanied  by  a  caravan  of  thirty-five  carriers, 
swung  out  in  single  file  from  Musuka.  They  were  soon  lost  to 
view  as  their  path  entered  the  thick  bush  grass,  fifteen  feet  tall, 
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for  the  opening  stage  of  their  eight  days’  journey  south-eastwards 

to  San  Salvador. 

Three  weeks  of  exacting  preparation  lay  behind  that  orderly 
procession.  It  was  essential  to  accumulate  at  Musuka  everything 
needed  for  an  extensive  tour  through  inhospitable  country.  Be¬ 
sides  ample  camp  equipment  and  food  supplies,  ten  thousand  yards 
of  cloth  and  an  assortment  of  beads,  pocket-knives  and  other  at¬ 
tractive  knick-knacks  were  obtained  to  pay  the  wages  of  the 
carriers,  to  secure  a  right  of  way  through  the  intervening  towns 
and  villages,  and  to  serve  as  presents  to  the  King  of  Congo.  .  .  . 

By  the  end  of  the  first  day,  thirteen  miles  had  been  covered. 
The  thin,  extended  procession  of  men,  with  their  loads  fixed  in 
cradle-shaped  baskets,  had  struggled  up  hills,  and  had  struggled 
through  valleys,  where  the  paths  were  nearly  blocked  by  grass 
from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  height.  Their  march  was  interrupted  by 
a  brief  rest  period  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  now,  with  the 
approach  of  night,  a  halt  was  called  and  the  camp  was  made. 
After  the  evening  meal,  the  men  huddled  around  the  fire  in  the 
chill  darkness,  while  the  missionaries  retired  to  their  tent  but 
not,  however,  to  immediate  rest.  The  silence  of  the  night  was 
broken  as  their  dark  brown  escort,  in  accordance  with  a  custom 
of  antiquity,  interspersed  their  traditional  songs  with  stories,  folk¬ 
lore  and  riddles,  and  with  frank  comments  on  the  behavior  and 
appearance  of  their  masters,  of  which,  however,  the  latter  were 
happily  ignorant. 

The  second  day’s  stage  commenced  soon  after  dawn.  Its  prog¬ 
ress  and  that  of  the  following  days  was  marked  by  no  thrilling 
adventure  or  serious  mishap.  The  worst  experiences  were  asso¬ 
ciated  with  trudging  through  thick  swamps,  fording  or  swimming 
streams,  hacking  a  way  through  grass  and  forest,  climbing  steep 
hills  on  the  one  side  and  slithering  down  on  the  other.  At  inter¬ 
vals  they  met  caravans  of  traders  bearing  ivory  and  rubber  to 
the  coast.  Always  these  gazed  with  unabashed  curiosity  at  the 
phenomenon  of  two  white  men,  and  the  more  daring  visited  them 
in  their  tent  and  plied  them  with  questions  about  themselves  and 
the  country  from  which  they  had  come.  About  midway  on  their 
course,  the  anticipated  party  of  carriers  from  the  King  of  Congo 
came  up,  and  was  speeded  to  the  river  to  fetch  the  remainder  of 
the  stores. 

On  the  eighth  day,  the  road  once  more  began  to  ascend  for 
the  final  approach  to  the  capital.  The  caravan  made  a  last  stop¬ 
page  prior  to  its  entry.  The  carriers  performed  the  careful  ablu¬ 
tions  customary  to  such  occasions  and  arrayed  themselves  in  their 
finery,  while  the  coast  men  donned  clean  shirts  as  a  sign  that  a 
visit  of  moment  was  in  front  of  them.  As  the  missionaries,  an 
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unostentatious  embassy,  climbed  toward  their  goal,  their  thoughts 
must  have  turned  to  other  Christian  expeditions  which,  through 
the  long  centuries,  had  centred  upon  the  same  objective,  inspired 
by  the  same  pure  ambition  to  plant  the  Cross  in  Congo  and  to 
claim  its  peoples  for  their  Christ.  They  would  picture  the  first 
intrepid  company  of  robed  friars,  who,  three  hundred  years  be¬ 
fore,  had  forsaken  forever  their  homes  in  Europe  and  won  their 
toilsome  way  from  the  west  coast,  chanting  their  Latin  hymns  and 
orisons  and,  accompanied  by  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  mili¬ 
tary  escort,  to  establish  their  faith  in  this  land.  They  would  recall 
the  successive  waves  of  consecrated  Italian  Capuchins,  French 
Jesuits,  and  Flemish  Franciscans,  who,  for  over  two  hundred  years 
afterwards,  until  the  last  of  their  number  finally  withdrew,  had 
converged  on  this  same  country,  after  having  renounced  the  glit¬ 
tering  prizes  of  this  world  in  order  that  they  might  share  with  its 
neglected  peoples  such  riches  of  heaven  as  they  possessed.  And 
as  Grenfell  and  Comber  came  near  the  confines  of  the  capital,  the 
fire  of  their  devotion  flamed  afresh  with  the  determination  that 
a  new  and  finer  church  should  arise  from  the  ruins  of  its  cathedral, 
rind  that,  amid  its  forests,  Christian  hymns  of  praise  should  echo 
once  again,  this  time  in  a  tongue  that  the  people  could  under¬ 
stand. 


Launching  the  “ Peace  ”  ( Pages  96-98.) 

The  keel  of  the  '‘Peace”  was  laid  in  March  1884,  and  as  the 
building  proceeded,  the  silences  of  river  and  forest  were  broken  by 
ring  of  hammer  and  anvil  and  grind  of  plane  and  saw.  What  the 
work  meant  for  Grenfell  is  disclosed  in  these  self-revealing  sen¬ 
tences  : 

“Many  times  after  a  hard  day’s  labor,  as  I  walked  up  the  hill 
to  our  house,  which  was  two  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  I  have 
been  in  great  doubt  and  perplexity  as  to  what  was  the  next  thing 
to  be  done,  and  how  to  set  about  it.  There  was  only  one  source 
of  light  for  me  in  steamer  building,  as  well  as  in  other  things:  I 
had  to  look  up,  and  light  came  in  the  morning!” 

Great  care  was  needed  in  handling  the  steel  plates,  which, 
though  they  were  tough,  were  so  thin  that  misdirected  blows  caused 
some  of  them  to  buckle  and  bulge  beyond  repair.  Such  rapid 
progress  was  made  that,  within  seven  weeks,  the  hull  had  been 
tested  and  found  watertight ;  the  boiler  and  machinery  were  on 
board  and  pronounced  satisfactory.  Seven  days  later  the  deck  was 
completed,  and  most  of  the  woodwork,  which  had  suffered  badly 
during  transport  from  the  coast,  was  overhauled  and  fixed.  It 
was  possible  to  expect  the  completion  of  the  task  by  midsummer. 
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and  the  launching  in  the  autumn,  when  the  river  would  have  risen 
again.  So  eager  was  Grenfell,  and  so  enthusiastic  were  his  helpers, 
that  by  the  middle  of  June  the  last  copper  rivet  was  driven  home, 
and  the  last  plank  was  in  position.  With  enthusiasm  and  expec¬ 
tation  at  their  height,  a  delay  of  three  months  before  the  next 
stage  was  commenced  was  unthinkable.  A  way  must  be  found  to 
get  the  “Peace”  into  the  water. 

The  turbulent  people  of  Arthington,  their  faces  and  bodies  made 
hideous  with  white,  yellow,  red  and  blue  chalk,  and  carrying  men¬ 
acing  knives  and  spears,  who  had  gazed  in  undisguised  wonder 
at  this  white  man  and  his  workmen  and  the  monster  they  were 
erecting,  were  now  to  witness  something  more  marvelous  still. 
People  from  the  interior  places  as  far  distant  as  four  hundred 
miles,  who  came  to  the  Pool  to  sell  ivory,  and  who  took  back  mys¬ 
terious  tales  of  the  strange  new  boat  that  was  building,  were  now  to 
have  something  beyond  their  most  fervid  imaginations  to  relate. 
A  boat  without  oars,  bigger  than  their  wildest  dreams,  was  to  move 
on  the  water ! 

At  the  beginning  of  July,  an  earthwork  dam  was  made  thirty- 
six  feet  into  the  river,  and  the  water  was  baled  out.  Intervening 
rocks  were  blasted  away  and  the  ground  levelled.  Launchways 
a  hundred  and  forty  feet  long  were  laid,  with  a  slope  of  one  in 
fifteen.  Four  of  the  spars  used  in  the  launchways,  each  from  forty 
to  fifty  feet  in  length  and  more  than  four  feet  in  girth,  were 
cut  from  trees  felled  in  the  forest  and  dragged  three  miles  to  the 
beach.  The  cradle,  fifty-four  feet  in  length,  was  likewise  fashioned 
of  hardwood  from  the  distant  forest.  The  steamer  had  been  built 
on  an  even  keel,  and  the  effort  involved  in  lowering  her  on  to 
the  launchways  was  long  and  difficult,  and  more  remarkable  to 
the  natives  than  the  actual  launching.  Then  the  blocks  were  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  start  given.  With  a  complete  absence  of  jarring 
or  jolting,  the  boat  slipped  down  the  appointed  way  to  the  water, 
where  she  floated  evenly  and  surely.  When  presently  steam  was 
up  and  white  clouds  of  vapor  enveloped  her,  and  her  revolving 
paddles  churned  the  water  as  she  manoeuvred  in  response  to  her 
captain’s  hand  on  the  wheel,  the  gathering  enthusiasm  of  the 
natives  broke  bounds  and  found  vent  in  the  shout,  “She  lives, 
master!  She  lives!” 


Ktvploring  Under  Difficulties.  (Pages  108-100.) 

The  first  of  the  voyages  which  Grenfell  made  in  the  second  half 
of  the  eighties  was  notable  for  four  results.  He  reached  the  farth¬ 
est  limit  of  the  main  river  navigation  at  Stanley  Falls,  and  dis- 
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covered  and  steamed  for  four  hundred  miles  up  the  Mobangi,  the 
most  important  tributary  of  the  Congo.  He  also  penetrated  the 
Sower  waters  of  several  tributaries  to  distances  sufficient  to  give 
him  a  knowledge  of  their  courses  and  their  possibilities  and  of  the 
peoples  who  lived  in  their  valleys.  On  this  journey,  finally,  there 
burst  upon  him  the  ghastliness  of  the  Arab  slave  traffic  which  had 
spread  westwards  in  the  wake  of  Stanley’s  advance  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  envelop  the  entire  Congo  area. 

A  foretaste  of  the  disagreeable  adventures  that  were  to  befall 
him  at  intervals  throughout  this  journey  was  received  in  the 
Lefine,  the  second  tributary  which  he  attempted  to  penetrate. 
Throughout  the  five  days  spent  in  careful  examination  of  its  fea¬ 
tures,  the  “Peace”  was  pursued  by  crocodiles  and  was  fired  at 
by  natives.  One  of  their  poison-tipped  arrows  narrowly  missed 
Dr.  Sims  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  who  was, 
like  Grenfell,  in  search  of  a  mission  field. 

The  next  deflection  from  the  main  stream  was  against  the 
current  of  what  Grenfell  had  hitherto  regarded  as  a  branch  of 
the  main  river;  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  gone  one  hundred 
and  thirty  miles  that  he  was  convinced  that  he  had  lighted  o^ 
the  Mobangi.  Further  progress  was  barred  by  swarms  of  angry 
natives,  decked  with  fighting  attire  of  elephant  and  buffalo  hide 
and  armed  with  spears  and  shields,  who  lined  the  banks  or  circled 
about  the  steamer  in  crowded  canoes.  Efforts  at  conciliation  were 
in  vain.  Explanations  that  the  white  men  were  human  beings  like 
themselves,  and  not  harmful  visitants  from  the  spirit  world,  were 
fruitless.  Food  supplies  were  denied  the  voyagers.  The  only 
course  at  that  time  was  to  turn  back  and  slip  away  under  ti  e 
cover  of  darkness. 

While  at  anchor,  one  night,  on  her  way  down  to  the  main  river, 
the  “Peace”  was  suddenly  shaken  from  stem  to  stern  and  nearly 
capsized  by  a  huge  island  of  floating  vegetation  which  was  plunging 
downstream  on  a  rapid  current.  As  soon  as  he  realized  what 
had  happened,  Grenfell  got  up  full  steam  and  slung  the  boat 
around  head  on  in  hopes  of  forging  a  way  through.  This  unequal 
contest  continued  for  two  hours,  during  which  time  Grenfell  ex¬ 
pected  to  hear  at  any  moment  the  tearing  grind  of  the  boat  on 
a  submerged  snag,  or  to  feel  her  heeling  over  as  she  was  caught 
by  an  overhanging  tree.  It  was  not  until  the  crew  sprang  to  the 
island,  and  with  hatchet  and  saw  cut  away  the  maze  of  roots  and 
branches  from  the  bow  of  the  “Peace”  that  she  was  set  free  and 
her  captain  was  able  to  breathe  a  prayer  of  thanks  for  their 
emergence. 
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Challenging  Conditions  at  Bolobo.  (Pages  134-136, 
137-138.) 

In  one  of  his  early  letters  from  Bolobo  (his  central  station), 
Grenfell  states  that  the  best  that  could  be  said  of  these  people 
was  too  bad  to  be  written  down.  This  exaggeration  was  at  least 
pardonable  in  view  of  the  things  that  he  saw  and  suffered.  Ra¬ 
pacity,  superstition  and  lawlessness  seemed  boundless.  Every 
man’s  hand  was  active  against  his  fellows.  Possession  of  the  least 
degree  of  power  or  wealth  served  as  an  excuse  for  the  oppression 
of  the  common  man.  Traps  would  be  laid  for  an  unsuspecting 
victim,  oft-times  with  the  connivance  of  his  wife.  Should  the 
ruse  prove  successful,  exorbitant  damages  would  be  demanded, 
with  the  result  that  the  hapless  wretch  might  sell  himself  into 
slavery,  under  compulsion,  to  pay  the  bill.  Witchcraft  stalked 
through  the  district  unrestrained.  Any  man  who  suspected  another 
of  injury  or  of  evil  intent,  or  who  for  some  real  or  imagined  rea¬ 
son  desired  his  removal,  could  lay  information  with  a  witch¬ 
doctor  against  him.  This  tyrant,  on  payment  of  his  toll,  would 
call  his  terrorizing  powers  into  action,  and  launch  a  public  accu¬ 
sation  against  the  offender  who,  in  his  conscious  innocence  or  from 
sheer  bravado  would  submit  to  the  ordeal  of  drinking  the  poison 
cup.  If  he  vomited  he  would  be  judged  innocent.  If,  as  generally 
happened,  he  fell  to  the  ground,  his  death  agonies  would  be  in¬ 
tensified  by  the  brutalities  of  the  watching  crowd. 

The  district  was  plagued  with  petty  strife.  These  recurring 
outbursts  were  often  prompted  by  trivial  causes  and  sometimes 
persisted  for  many  weeks.  The  occasion  might  be  the  discovery 
of  buried  goods,  such  as  ivory  or  tusks,  the  right  to  which  was 
disputed  by  two  or  more  parties,  none  of  whom  might  be  the  real 
owners.  The  range  of  the  conflict  might  quickly  widen  until  many 
villages  were  involved.  Notwithstanding  that  hostilities  might  not 
be  sharp  or  casualties  many,  their  subtle  character  involved  wide¬ 
spread  suffering  and  dismay.  Slaves,  who  had  no  concern  in  their 
masters’  conflicts,  were  impressed  into  the  fighting  and  endured 
most  of  the  losses.  The  privations  of  the  innocent  were  acute. 
Their  houses  were  burnt,  their  plantations  destroyed,  their  goods 
plundered,  their  infirm  and  aged  banished  and  their  women  abused. 
Often  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  was  forgotten  as  the  warfare  ran 
its  weary  course.  But  the  mere  presence  of  the  missionaries  now 
suggested  a  new  hope  to  the  distressed  women  and  children  who 
crowded  their  compound  for  protection  and  maintenance.  A  New 
Year’s  Day  at  Bolobo  in  the  early  nineties  was  heralded  by  a 
“scrap,”  which  took  place  less  than  a  hundred  yards  from  Gren¬ 
fell’s  bungalow,  over  fourpence.  A  general  melee  ensued  in  which 
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the  participants  slashed  each  other’s  bodies  with  long  knives  to 
the  point  of  exhaustion,  after  which  their  friends  on  either  side 
took  up  the  challenge  and  continued  the  fight  in  the  bush  with 
old  flint-lock  guns  until  their  appetites  were  satiated.  .  .  . 

Grenfell^  his  confreres  and  their  families;  lived  in  momentary 
peril  from  men  whose  law  was  that  of  the  jungle.  Human  life 
was  of  so  little  consequence  that  the  population  would  have  wiped 
itself  out  but  for  the  fact  that  it  was  replenished  by  the  purchase 
of  slaves.  These  were  so  easily  obtained  that  their  execution  was 
frequent  and  unnoticed.  When  Grenfell  remonstrated  on  one  occa¬ 
sion;  he  was  met  with  the  answer;  “We  must  kill  slaves  to  keep 
the  others  in  order.” 

Into  this  awful  situation;  where  the  mutual  forces  of  strife  and 
superstition,  cruelty  and  craftiness,  abomination  and  avarice,  com¬ 
bined  to  resist  anything  nobler  and  higher,  the  leaven  of  the  Gospel 
began  slowly  but  surely  to  work. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  make  a  beginning  at  a  large  centre  like 
Bolobo  (Grenfell  writes)  than  at  a  smaller  place  ....  But  the 
leaven  of  the  Word  is  permeating  the  mass,  and  though  its  visible 
results  as  yet  are  very,  very  slight,  yet  it  is  certainly  at  work 
and  in  God’s  good  time  it  shall  be  manifested  in  His  glory. 


The  Progress  of  the  Work.  (Pages  158-160.) 

Before  leaving  Yakusu  to  obtain  material  for  a  first  house,  Mr. 
White,  Grenfell’s  helper,  handed  over  to  the  chief  a  doorless  hut. 
which  contained,  among  other  articles,  several  lengths  of  cloth,  a 
small  supply  of  brass  wire  and  a  half  empty  tin  of  sugar,  with 
the  remark  that  if  on  his  return  everything  was  intact,  he  would  be 
assured  that  his  presence  was  wanted.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  goods  had  been  tampered  with  or  pilfered,  he  would  know 
that  he  was  to  go  elsewhere.  He  was  absent  more  than  two 
months.  His  reappearance  on  the  “Goodwill”  with  Grenfell  was 
the  occasion  of  a  vociferous  welcome.  He  landed  to  find  the  hut 
precisely  as  he  had  left  it,  and  at  once  gave  orders  for  the  building 
material  to  be  removed  from  the  steamer.  As  the  crew  and  some 
of  the  natives  shifted  it  up  the  steps  cut  in  the  thirty-foot  did 
to  the  village  at  the  top,  the  rest  of  the  population  danced  and 
shouted  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight  that  the  white  men  had  been  as 
good  as  their  word,  and  were  indeed  going  to  stay  among  them. 
No  Congo  station  ever  made  a  more  auspicious  beginning  than 
Yakusu,  and  no  B.M.S.  station  has  since  experienced  so  fine  a 
development.  Grenfell  remained  with  his  junior  colleague  for 
several  days,  elaborating  plans  for  the  station  for  submission 
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to  the  Home  Committee,  and  then  left  him  with  this  prayer  in 
his  heart: 

“God  grant  that  out  of  the  scourging  inflicted  by  the  Arabs 
on  this  poor  country  some  good  may  yet  arise  to  those  who  have 
suffered  so  much !  Our  discouragements  are  many,  but  God’s  king¬ 
dom  is  surely  coming,  even  in  this  dark,  dark  land." 

Grenfell’s  pleasure  at  the  establishment  of  this  remotest  and 
newest  station  was  increased  by  the  solid  achievements  at  the  older 
and  more  settled  stations.  In  the  summer  of  1893,  he  enjoyed 
the  rare  privilege  of  a  visit  to  San  Salvador  with  Mr.  Lawson  For- 
feitt.  Here  he  found  a  church  of  forty-nine  members  in  good 
standing,  with  a  school  of  a  hundred  children  in  regular  attend¬ 
ance,  girls  being  in  the  majority.  Services  were  conducted  every 
Sunday  in  thirteen  villages  over  a  radius  of  six  miles.  In  four, 
the  people  had  built  chapels,  two  of  which  were  in  charge  of 
evangelists  maintained  by  the  mother  church.  Some  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians  had  met  Chinese  laborers  working  on  the  new  State  railway 
from  Matadi  to  Stanley  Pool,  and  had  formed  an  interest  in  China 
which  issued  in  their  sending  a  gift  of  money  for  the  work  of 
a  former  San  Salvador  missionary,  Herbert  Dixon,  who  had  been 
transferred  to  the  Far  East.  The  whole  district  was  eager  for 
the  Gospel  and  the  Church  was  on  the  eve  of  a  big  advance. 
As  Grenfell  bade  farewell  to  the  ancient  town,  and  began  the  long 
descent  from  the  plateau  on  which  it  stood,  he  would  have  been 
other  than  human  if  his  mind  had  failed  to  revert  to  that  day 
he  had  climbed  the  same  toilsome  narrow  bush  path  to  secure 
the  first  foothold  for  the  Gospel.  This  nrn,  of  whom  Mr.  Hawkes 
has  written — “a  poor  Congo  boy  passes  away  in  his  presence, 
radiant  with  the  Christian’s  victory  over  death ;  Grenfell  rises  from 
his  bedside  to  bear  witness  that  the  sight  of  such  another  victory 
would  be  sufficient  compensation  for  another  fifteen  years  of  toil 
in  Africa" — was  now  able  to  sing  his  Te  Deum  for  the  things 
God  had  wrought  at  San  Salvador. 

And  the  same  was  true  of  Wathen,  though  its  story  was  checked 
by  the  tale  of  heavy  losses  by  sickness  and  death ;  and  of  Arthing- 
ton,  Bolobo,  Lukolela,  Monsembi  and  Upoto.  The  power  of  the 
new  influence  that  was  dispelling  ignorance  and  evil,  and  the  light 
that  was  breaking  everywhere,  fed  Grenfell’s  faith  during  the 
storms  that  swept  over  him  from  other  quarters  during  his  remain¬ 
ing  years. 

Serving  on  the  Boundart/  Commission.  (Pages  162- 
163,  173.) 

So  Belgium  and  Portugal  resolved  to  tackle  the  admittedly  diffi- 
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cult  task  of  adjusting  their  boundaries  in  this  quarter,  and  the 
Belgians  turned  to  Grenfell,  whose  tactful  relations  with  both 
Powers  and  whose  services,  already  rendered  in  similar  conditions 
between  Belgium  and  France,  had  suggested  to  one  of  them  his 
pre-eminent  suitability  for  the  undertaking. 

The  quiet  of  Grenfell’s  holiday  on  the  Cornish  uplands  in 
August  1891  was  shattered  by  the  arrival  of  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  Congo  Free  State  in  Brussels  who,  after 
outlining  the  proposals,  conveyed  the  urgent  request  of  his  august 
master,  Leopold,  that  Grenfell  should  join  the  Delimitation  Com¬ 
mission  as  the  representative  of  Belgium,  with  the  designation 
of  Commissioner  Royal.  Grenfell’s  natural  reply  was  that,  as  the 
servant  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  his  acceptance  was  im¬ 
possible  without  the  sanction  of  its  Committee.  Thereupon  he 
forwarded  the  letter  to  Mr.  Baynes  with  the  observation,  “I  cannot 
urge  that  the  proposal  has  any  direct  bearing  upon  our  work. 
I  should  like  to  accept  the  proposal  the  King  has  made,  but  I 
want  to  do  my  duty  even  before  pleasing  the  King.”  At  the  same 
time  it  is  evident  that  the  enterprise  made  a  strong  appeal  to 
Grenfell,  as  offering  a  rare  opportunity  of  visiting  new  territory 
and  of  promoting  peace  and  goodwill  among  its  warring  inhabi¬ 
tants,  as  he  said:  “I  should  very  much  like  to  see  the  Lunda  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  experience  might  be  useful  in  working  eastwards  from 
San  Salvador.  ...  Is  it  the  Lord  showing  us  the  way  inland 
from  San  Salvador?” 

Other  letters  followed  from  Brussels.  These  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  and  urgency  of  the  matter,  and  the  prospect  that,  if  he 
responded  to  the  request,  his  absence  from  the  Mission  would  not 
exceed  three  months.  The  diplomatic  skill  of  his  Belgian  corre¬ 
spondent  appears  throughout  these  letters.  This  is  a  typical  sen¬ 
tence:  “Your  Committee,  the  King  hopes,  will  see  that  by  that 
offer  is  a  right  homage  paid  to  the  high  and  best  qualities  of 
one  of  its  missionaries.” 

The  Committee’s  permission  wTas  forthcoming  at  its  next  meet¬ 
ing.  Grenfell  went  to  Brussels  to  receive  his  instructions  and  to 
interview  the  King,  who  invited  him  to  dine  in  state  at  the  Palace, 
where  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  Grenfell  wrould  represent 
him.  The  Belgians  were  agreeably  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
B.  M.  S.  asked  nothing  more  in  the  way  of  compensation  for  the 
temporary  loss  of  Grenfell’s  services  than  the  equivalent  of  his 
modest  missionary  allowance.  There  was  also  a  stipulation  that 
his  absence  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Grenfell  wras  in¬ 
formed  that  a  Belgian  colleague  would  accompany  him  (in  the 
end  there  were  two),  but  that  he  would  be  the  chief  and  would 
be  dissociated  from  the  military  side  of  the  expedition.  .  .  . 
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In  the  Tungila  Valley,  the  Belgian  party  came  up,  at  the  end 
of  December,  with  the  Portuguese  members  of  the  Commission, 
who,  under  Senor  Sarmento,  had  been  awaiting  their  arrival  for 
three  months.  The  local  tribes  imagined  that  the  contact  of  the 
two  armies  of  four  hundred  on  the  one  side  and  three  hundred 
on  the  other,  could  mean  nothing  less  than  war  between  them, 
with  inevitable  misery  to  themselves.  Their  relief  on  discovering 
that  the  reverse  was  the  case  found  expression  in  a  wild  firing  of 
old  flint-locks  and  an  unrestrained  orgy  of  dancing,  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  music  which  impressed  Grenfell  as  being  the  finest  he 
had  heard  in  Africa.  The  leading  chiefs  and  their  retinues,  ar¬ 
rayed  in  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  hats  and  shirts,  with  occa¬ 
sional  black  frock-coats  and  trousers,  red  sashes,  dragon  helmets 
and  ample  country  cloths,  and  carrying  bows  and  arrows,  marched 
in  ordered  procession  about  the  European  camps,  until  spent  with 
fatigue.  These  animated  proceedings  added  yet  another  piece  of 
evidence  to  the  conclusion  that  the  people  were  weary  of  strife 
and  privation,  and  were  eager  for  peace  among  themselves  and 
their  neighbors. 

Atrocities  of  the  Rubber  Tax.  (Pages  197-198,  206- 
207.) 

Shortly  after  Grenfell’s  release  from  the  Lunda  Expedition, 
symptoms  of  serious  maladjustment  in  the  administration  of  the 
Congo  Free  State  began  to  appear. 

From  the  deck  of  his  steamer  Grenfell  had  observed  on  his 
various  journeys  that  tribes  from  both  river  banks  in  Free  State 
territory  above  the  Mobangi  were  dropping  down-stream  and 
were  settling  in  French  territory  on  the  northern  bank,  where 
they  were  joined  by  other  tribes  from  the  opposite  Free  State 
side. 

Landing  near  to  the  Equator  on  one  trip,  he  listened  to  a  tale 
of  horror  from  the  lips  of  a  fellow-missionary,  who,  in  the  course 
of  a  walk  through  a  village  in  the  wake  of  a  company  of  soldiers, 
had  counted  twenty  hands  which  these  had  hacked  from  men, 
women  and  children.  From  friends  in  Britain,  Grenfell  had  lately 
received  press  cuttings  which  contained  similar  stories.  He  was 
reluctant  at  first  to  credit  these  as  being  more  than  the  unauthor¬ 
ized  acts  of  isolated  officials,  faced  with  the  necessity  of  imposing 
a  new  order  of  government  upon  an  undisciplined  and  truculent 
people,  and  of  raising  the  revenue  required  for  the  development 
of  the  country.  He  was  loath  to  believe  that  in  the  background 
there  existed,  inspired  by  greed  of  gold,  a  vast  organized  system 
of  terrorism.  When  at  last  he  realized  its  sinister  nature,  he  was 
foremost  in  its  denunciation.  .  .  . 
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Soon  these  luckless  people  were  to  find  themselves  driven  to 
these  same  forests  in  the  never-ceasing  quest  for  rubber  to  pro¬ 
vide  their  masters  with  revenue  and  dividends.  For  in  1898,  great 
trusts,  formed  in  Belgium,  were  granted  rights  over  enormous 
areas,  one  of  the  most  spacious  being  reserved  for  the  private 
purse  of  the  King.  Exploitation  without  mercy  became  the  es¬ 
tablished  practice.  In  order  to  meet  the  exactions,  the  natives 
were  compelled  every  fortnight  to  travel  one,  two  or  more  days’ 
journey  into  the  forest  in  search  of  the  rubber  vine  in  sufficient 
quantity.  Their  first  task  on  these  excursions  was  to  fashion  im¬ 
provised  shelters  as  a  protection  against  the  uncertainties  of  the 
weather  and  the  attentions  of  wild  animals.  Frequently  their 
journeys  took  them  into  the  districts  of  tribes  from  whom,  owing 
to  long-standing  feuds,  they  were  in  danger  of  armed  attack.  Out¬ 
weighing  all  these  hardships  were  the  traditional  fears  and  be¬ 
liefs  which,  by  day  and  by  night,  peopled  the  shades  of  their 
gloomy  environment  with  spirits  of  darkness  whose  unceasing 
mission  it  was  to  work  them  harm.  The  actual  collection  of  the 
rubber  juice  was  slow  and  exacting,  and  when  the  quota  demanded 
had  been  obtained,  it  had  to  be  carried  to  the  depot  of  the  State 
or  company.  One  missionary  describes  the  long  files  of  men,  each 
bearing  his  basket  of  rubber  under  his  arm,  approaching  the  depot 
with  trembling  timidity.  There  each  received  a  milk  tin  full  of 
salt  as  all  too  inadequate  payment,  with  an  additional  two  yards 
of  calico  for  the  head-men.  Then  they  slunk  back  to  their  vil¬ 
lage  homes,  only  to  be  forced  away  after  two  or  three  days  for 
another  spell  of  rubber-hunting.  Throughout  the  occupied  rubber 
areas  of  Congo,  more  than  three  hundred  days  annually  were 
occupied  with  this  gathering  of  the  raw  substance. 

Hostages,  who  included  old  and  wasted  men  and  women  as  well 
as  younger  women  and  children,  were  often  taken  to  the  concen¬ 
tration  camps  around  the  European  stations,  where  with  ropes 
around  their  necks  and  other  ropes  linking  them  together,  they 
toiled  under  supervision  for  eight  hours  in  the  heat  of  a  tropical 
day,  with  a  hide  whip  as  a  monitor  to  spur  their  flagging  strength. 

Failure  or  refusal  to  comply  with  the  demands  for  rubber  met 
with  drastic  reprisals.  Villages  were  burnt  and  crops  were  razed 
to  the  ground.  Chiefs  were  tied  up.  Defaulters  were  shot  with¬ 
out  mercy.  Their  bodies  were  hung  head  downwards  as  a  warning 
to  others,  and  their  hands  were  cut  off  and  brought  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner.  Sometimes  the  hands  belonged  to  children. 

Surveying  the  Progress  Made.  (Pages  219-220,  222.) 

With  this  episode  the  long  and  brilliant  sequence  of  Grenfell’s 
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exploratory  successes  was  brought  to  a  conclusion.  But  lie  was 
never  at  rest  until  the  final  call  came  from  the  Master  in  whose 
name  they  had  been  accomplished  and  recorded.  Henceforward  he 
went  hither  and  thither  among  his  brethren  at  the  up-river  stations, 
guiding  them  in  their  fast  developing  responsibilities  and  rejoicing 
in  their  signal  successes. 

After  four  years  of  apparent  stagnation  at  Bolobo,  the  tide 
began  to  flow  again  in  1902.  Notable  additions  were  made  to  the 
Christian  community  and  the  little  church  not  only  took  up  the 
burden  of  its  maintenance,  but  supported  an  evangelist  at  an  out¬ 
post  fifteen  miles  away.  Other  villages  were  responding  to  the 
message  and  were  providing  candidates  for  baptism.  Larger  and 
more  permanent  buildings  became  necessary  for  the  prospering 
work,  especially  among  the  children,  of  whom  two  hundred  and 
fifty  were  in  regular  attendance  at  day  and  Sunday  School.  On 
one  itineration  around  the  out-stations,  Grenfell  halted  at  a  vil¬ 
lage  to  inspect  the  work.  Twenty  years  earlier  a  barrage  of 
spears  had  confronted  him  when  he  attempted  to  land  there,  and 
he  had  been  forced  to  seek  refuge  on  a  neighboring  sandbank. 
Now  he  was  hailed  by  the  teacher  and  school  children,  who  read 
to  him  from  primers  in  their  own  language,  printed  at  Bolobo, 
and  was  afterwards  faced  by  a  congregation  of  a  hundred,  who 
sang  from  their  own  hymn-books  and  were  careful  listeners  to 
the  sermon  that  he  preached.  Presently  he  stood  by  the  cross  that 
marked  the  grave  of  the  evangelist  who  had  given  his  life  for  this 
precious  enterprise,  and  thanked  God  for  the  grace  that  had  been 
revealed  in  him.  .  .  . 

The  scenes  that  unfolded  themselves  here  and  on  the  main  river 
before  Grenfell’s  eyes  were  in  amazing  contrast  to  those  he  had 
found  before.  Where  he  had  met  smoking  villages  and  cringing 
fugitives,  lie  found  Christian  buildings  and  eager  scholars.  In 
many  villages  the  schoolhouse  was  far  and  away  the  biggest  build¬ 
ing.  Reading  books  and  cards  were  frequently  shared  by  five 
children  because  of  the  fever  for  learning.  Deputations  of  vil¬ 
lagers  met  Grenfell  at  every  turn  with  requests  for  teachers,  and 
in  some  places  he  saw  an  empty  school  building,  erected  in  dumb 
confidence  that  the  teacher  would  come.  A  finer  music  was  super- 
ceding  the  traditional  songs  that  were  a  questionable  heritage  from 
their  fathers.  At  landing-place  after  landing’-place  a  choir  of  chil¬ 
dren  serenaded  the  arrival  of  the  “Peace”  with  the  strains  ol 
familiar  hymns.  Music,  of  a  sort  it  is  true,  was  in  the  blood  ol 
these  folk,  and  the  novelty  of  a  fresh  kind  of  melody  and  of 
poetry  found  vent  on  every  occasion. 

One  evening  in  1905,  the  “Peace”  was  cruising  for  a  sheltered 
night  anchorage  against  a  prospective  storm.  Suddenly  the  tense 
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stillness  was  broken  by  the  strains  of  “All  hail  the  power  of 
Jesus’  Name/’  floating  across  the  water.  It  was  the  local  fishing 
season,  and  the  fleet  included  a  number  of  canoes  manned  by  mis¬ 
sion  boys  who  had  brought  their  lesson  books  with  them,  and  who, 
on  recognizing  the  “Peace,”  had  greeted  her  with  the  song  they 
were  teaching  their  companions.  Grenfell  said  his  heart  was  moved 
by  this  incident,  and  little  wonder,  for  at  that  very  place  he  had 
stumbled  first  upon  the  trail  of  the  charred  remains  of  the  Arab- 
slaving  drive  of  1884. 

Passing  Beyond  the  Horizon.  (Pages  236,  240,  241, 
242-243.) 

Grenfell  was  a  pioneer  to  the  very  end.  The  solace  of  a  settled 
station  eluded  him  to  his  last  hour.  He  found  no  quiet  until 
he  entered  upon  the  “rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God.” 
From  the  beginning  his  career  had  suffered  from  the  dislocation 
of  cherished  plans,  and  its  final  stages  were  thrown  into  disorder 
by  unforeseen  disturbances.  .  .  . 

The  invalid,  too,  knew  that  his  hour  was  come.  Black-water 
fever,  with  its  distressful  symptoms,  held  him  in  its  grip.  As  a 
final  slender  alleviation,  he  was  removed  again  to  Basoko,  the  cap¬ 
tain  and  steamer  making  their  last  brief  journey  together.  This 
time  the  captain  lay  stricken  to  death,  while  the  control  passed 
to  his  subordinates,  who  played  their  respective  parts  with  sorrow¬ 
ful  pride.  As  the  afternoon  sun  sank  behind  them  and  the  swift 
curtain  of  night  wrapped  them  round,  Grenfell  ordered  his  men 
to  lay  off*  Basoko  until  the  next  morning,  lest  their  arrival  should 
disturb  the  doctor.  But  the  distant  approach  of  the  steamer  was 
heard,  and  the  doctor  was  by  the  water’s  side  as  she  came  into 
sight.  Without  delay,  assisted  by  the  iron  will  of  the  invalid,  he 
began  an  untiring  fight  for  the  life  entrusted  to  him.  .  .  . 

The  lucid  intervals  were  mostly  spent  in  prayer  for  the  work  to 
which  the  brave  pioneer  had  yielded  his  life.  Time  and  again  he 
turned  questioning  eyes  towards  his  African  assistants,  and  when 
at  rare  intervals  his  lips  moved,  it  was  to  voice  the  problems  of 
his  heart.  “Do  you  think  I  shall  see  Mamma  (Mrs.  Grenfell) 
again?”  was  the  burden  of  one  inquiry,  to  which  they  made  the 
sobbing  reply,  “We  do  not  know;  if  God  wills  it  you  will.” 

His  few  remaining  words  were  characteristic  of  the  man  in  re¬ 
lation  to  his  Lord  and  to  his  fellows.  A  whisper  was  wafted  from 
the  sick  bed  across  the  room,  “Jesus  is  mine!  God  is  mine!”  and 
when  the  doctor  came  to  see  him,  he  was  welcomed  by  a  smile 
and  an  inquiry  as  to  the  state  of  his  health.  Then  once  again  un¬ 
consciousness  supervened  until,  in  the  first  hour  of  Sunday,  July 
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i st_,  1906;  the  voyager  crossed  the  bar  and  saw  his  Pilot  face  to 
face.  .  .  . 

A  soul  of  such  refinement  as  Grenfell’s  showed  itself  only  to 
a  little  circle  of  intimates.  To  one  of  these,  in  a  moment  of  self¬ 
revelation,  lie  lifted  the  veil  that  usually  enveloped  his  inmost 
feelings.  The  occasion  was  one  of  the  last  voyages  of  the  “Peace.” 
“You  know,”  he  said,  “I  sometimes  feel  lately  as  though  my  work 
were  nearly  done.  What  will  there  be  for  me  to  do  in  the  next 
life?  I  can  only  explore.  All  my  life  has  been  spent  in  learning 
how  to  explore.  What  use  will  God  be  able  to  make  of  me?  Will 
it  be  all  wasted?” 

“You  forget,”  his  companion  replied,  with  a  flash  of  inspiration, 
“that  there  is  the  River  of  the  Water  of  Life,  and  God  will  find 
you  a  “Peace”  and  exploring  work  to  do.” 

“Oh!”  rejoined  the  veteran,  his  eyes  lighting  up,  “if  God  would 
use  me  to  explore  His  hidden  things  and  reveal  a  pathway  for 
His  messengers,  what  a  delight  it  would  be!” 

This  pretty  conceit  absorbed  his  mind  and  speech  for  days. 
He  pictured  himself  exploring  on  the  River,  hailing  Livingstone, 
whom  he  expected  to  see  on  the  banks  because  he  was  the  better 
walker  of  the  two,  and  others  of  the  great  missionary  dead.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  he  exclaimed:  “I  have  begun  to  design  my 
steamer  for  the  River  of  the  Water  of  Life!” 
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